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r NHE war has brought home to the high school the need 


for a re-examination of its philosophy. There is an 

insistent demand that the program be reconstructed to 
meet the needs of the students in the war emergency. What 
shall be the criteria for determining what changes are to be 
made? The school may take an opportunistic point of view and 
submit to the external pressures that seem most powerful. In 
this case new subjects and activities are likely to be mere addi- 
tions to an already overloaded program. On the other hand, 
the school may restudy its program in the light of a consistent 
philosophy of education and the demands brought about by the 
fact of total war, and reconstruct the program as a unified whole. 

Unfortunately, many schools have not given much thought 
to the development of a philosophy of education, even though 
they have been urged to do so by state departments of education 
and national organizations. Many administrators and teachers 
still feel that the matter is not of sufficient importance to justify 
extended study. Others are not clear as to the procedures that 
are most effective in bringing about the unity of purpose and 
program. 

The purpose of this article is to outline a program which 
might be helpful to the teaching staff of a high school in plan- 
ning an attack on the problem of revising its philosophy. The 
proposed plan embraces seven more or less sequential steps. A 
brief discussion of each of them follows. 


* The writer acknowledges indebtedness to the following members of seminar groups 
who gave valuable assistance in the formulating of the plan set forth: Glenn Austin, 
Richard Bell, Ralph Pounds, Ralph Purdy, and Vernon Zeig. The original statement was 
one aspect of a project worked out in a seminar at Ohio State University under the direction 
of D. H. Eikenberry and the writer co-operating with the State Department of Education, 
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ee ee a need for a re-examination of the philosophy 
of the school is the first step. Not all teachers and admin- 
istrators are conscious of inconsistencies between theory and 
practice. They tend to follow tradition without inquiring seri- 
ously as to whether or not they are operating in terms of a 
conscious, articulate, and consistent set of values. 

Does the school staff as a group periodically re-examine its basic 
philosophy and statement of purposes? 

In Ohio and in certain other states, a requirement of con- 

tinued accreditment is that a statement of the philosophy of the 
school be filed with the annual reports. Experience has shown 
that in many cases this is not done. In others, the same state- 
ment is filed year after year without any revision. In far too 
many cases, when a statement is filed it has been formulated 
in the principal’s office without the active co-operation of 
the teaching staff or the pupils, to say nothing of the com- 
munity. Such a statement obviously has little or no effect 
upon instruction. 
Is the teaching staff as a whole in substantial agreement upon 
such issues as the meaning of democracy, the nature of the indi- 
vidual and of learning, and the relation of the school to the 
community and the wider social group? 

Certainly it is not to be expected that all members of a 
teaching staff be in complete agreement on all philosophical 
issues. Indeed, there should be a place on the staff for those 
who disagree rather completely with the thinking of the group. 
If the school is to carry on as a school, however, there must be 
ground upon which all can meet and participate in common 
thinking and action. 

Are the purposes of the various areas of the school consistent 
and unified? 

Serious inconsistencies frequently are to be found among 
the various areas of the school. Departmental organizations 
tend to become self-contained. Professional meetings for the 
purpose of curriculum thinking are held by departments with- 
out taking into account the entire school program. Inconsist- 
encies are furthered too by slavish adherence to textbooks writ- 
ten by authors who have widely differing points of view as to 
what education is all about. For example, in a given school the 
social-science departments may be committed to logically organ- 
ized history taught for the primary purpose of transmitting the 
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cultural heritage, while the efforts of the practical-arts area 
may be directed primarily toward orienting the student in the 
life of the home and community, and improving that life. 

Frequently it will be found that the practices of the school 
are inconsistent at different levels. Firsthand experiences, uni- 
fied activities, and pupil-teacher planning are stressed at the 
elementary level, while in the secondary school the student is 
regimented into a stereotyped program. 

Do the school plant and equipment facilitate the carrying out 
of the avowed purposes of the school? 

School buildings, particularly at the secondary level, have 
been constructed without much thought concerning the purposes 
of education. They are places where students go to listen, to 
have knowledge poured in, rather than where pupils may grow 
and develop through firsthand experience. The contrast be- 
tween buildings functionally designed, as places where students 
may live, and those box-like structures containing uniform 
classrooms planned by so-called “efficiency experts” is startling. 

Fixed seats and desks, libraries remote from classrooms, 
laboratories equipped to develop specialists, fine- and practical- 
arts studios completely isolated one from the other, recreation 
rooms designed principally for sitting and talking are all too 
common in the American high school, and all too frequently are 
accepted without protest. 

Are the textbooks, study materials, and methods consistent with 
the expressed philosophy of the school? 

Many a school which claims that one of its chief purposes 
is to teach students to think reflectively negates the realization 
of this purpose by the instructional materials that are in current 
use and the classroom methods that teachers employ. Where 
the textbook is followed blindly, problems out of which think- 
ing is supposed to arise are apt to be problems for the teacher 
or the writer of the textbook rather than for the student. 

Is the curriculum of the school effective in helping students to 
meet their needs, explore their abilities, and extend the range 
of their interests? 

The teaching staff of most high schools would insist that 
a basic tenet of its philosophy is to deal effectively with the 
needs, abilities, and interests of students. But if a school is to 
do more than pay lip service to such a purpose, the curriculum 
must be adapted to it. Frequently this is far from being the 
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case. Schools with curriculums which stress college preparation 
almost exclusively and which send only a small percentage of 
their graduates to college, are not difficult to find. 

Is the program of school relationships determined by a well- 
developed philosophy that gives unity to the life of the school 
community ? 

It would be difficult to find a school which did not subscribe 
to the idea that the school should be an integral part of the 
community, utilizing to the full the material and personal 
resources of the community and in turn applying its own 
resources to the problems of community betterment. Yet in 
practice the school often remains an institution apart from the 
vital problems of living: it is bookish, academic, and socially 
ineffective. Community health and recreation, governmental 
and social agencies, economics and industrial life are far removed 
from what goes on within the four walls of the school. The 
policy is determined by expediency, a desire for security, and 
tradition rather than a set of values. The principal by skillful 
manipulation succeeds in preventing the parent-teacher groups, 
which in practice turn out to be small groups of interested 
mothers, from studying vital school problems, and has them 
concentrate their energies on raising money. Only when a 
school-bond issue or a tax levy for school purposes is before the 
public does he remember that children have parents! 

Does the school provide adequately for democratic living on 
the part of students, in accordance with its avowed adherence to 
democratic values? 

Social sensitivity, co-operativeness, and reliance upon the 
method of intelligence are fairly common values to which 
schools subscribe. How do they provide for the development 
in pupils of ways of behaving which foster these values? Some 
schools throw the burden of student participation upon the 
program of extra-curricular activities and the student council, 
leaving the curricular and classroom procedures essentially 
autocratic. 

Is guidance an integral part of the total school program, or a 
function which has grown up in isolation? 

Guidance sprang up in response to a demand that the school 
take some responsibility for the out-of-school placement of 
students on jobs. This led to an emphasis upon vocational 
guidance which consisted of advising with students concerning 
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school programs and opportunities in the various vocational 
fields. The success and popularity of this important activity 
gradually led to assisting the students in solving many of the 
problems which they faced, whether in the field of personal 
_ living, social relationship, or economic life. Why is the empha- 
sis necessary? Are not the day-to-day activities of pupils in 
and out of the classroom intended to help the student solve his 
problems and meet his needs? The answer, of course, is to be 
found in the traditional purpose of the school as a preparation 
for future adult living through the mastery of logical systems 
of knowledge. The teacher is so busy covering ground that no 
time or opportunity remains for the students’ real problems. 
Caesar’s Gallic Wars help little in an understanding and inter- 
pretation of the problem of selective service. Traditional 
mathematics is far removed from the problem of budgeting a 
personal allowance. Hence, a separate guidance program is 
thought to be necessary. This helps the students solve their 
problems without interfering with units of credit, lessons to be 
learned, or ground to be covered. If the school is to be con- 
sistent, the curriculum must be made an effective instrument 
in guidance. 

Are tests, examinations, and pupil-accounting practices consis- 
tent with the basic philosophy of the school? 

If we take for illustrative purposes the values that are 
regarded as distinctively democratic—social sensitivity, co- 
operativeness, reliance upon the method of intelligence—and 
add to them such aspects of the democratic personality as toler- 
ance, creativeness, and the like, as representative of the avowed 
values to which the school subscribes, we may then inquire how 
the school tests for these values, and records progress toward 
their achievement. Do the standardized and teacher-made tests 
even purport to evaluate the pupils’ progress in these aspects? 
Does the single letter or percentage mark in each subject 
studied, recorded in the student’s folder and sent to his parents, 
represent the acquisition of these ways of behaving? The 
answer is, of course, an emphatic “no.” 

The criteria set forth and discussed briefly are not, of course, 
complete. Schools will find many other ways of establishing 
a need for a re-examination of their philosophy in relation to 
practice. Many schools already are aware that their programs 
are full of inconsistencies and need to take no time in listing 
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or discussing them. In this case, the first step may be omitted 
and the staff may proceed to setting up a program of action. 


, e second step is the organizing of the teaching staff for 
the development or revision of the school’s philosophy. 
There are many factors which will influence the way a school 
attacks this problem. The plan should be adapted to the size 
of the school, its organization, the time available for profes- 
sional activities, and the ability of staff members to work 
together effectively. Whatever plan is adopted it is important 
that each staff member play a significant rdle in accordance 
with his abilities and interests. Those who do not participate 
do not share in the values which come when faculty members 
work together on a common problem. 

Many administrators and teachers make the mistake of 
feeling that the development of a philosophy is a disagreeable 
task to be got out of the way as soon as possible, so that they 
may get down to something useful. This view, of course, is 
fallacious. In the first place, developing a philosophy i is one 
of the most important ways of improving the program, and in 
the second place, it is really a task that is never finished, for 
periodic examination and continuous improvement are neces- 
sary. The desire to complete the task quickly often leads to 
undesirable short cuts. The staff may decide to accept, perhaps 
with slight modification, a ready-made statement that sounds 
well. This, of course, means little more than a verbal accept- 
ance of a philosophy which will not influence practice. Another 
favorite scheme is to build a composite statement by putting 
together fragments gleaned from various sources. Nothing 
short of a careful, long-range study will be more than a purely 
verbal affair to be exhibited to state supervisors or to grace the 
front page of the course of study. 

In small or medium-sized high schools it may be desirable 
for the faculty to work as a group through a series of general 
faculty meetings, with such division of labor as may be agreed 
upon from time to time. In larger schools it is necessary, after 
one or two preliminary meetings in which the general scope of 
the project has been decided upon, to appoint a number of 
committees with specific tasks assigned. The findings of each 
committee would, of course, be brought back to the general 
faculty for discussion, revision, and final approval. Occasion- 
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ally it may be desirable to select a small representative phi- 
losophy committee composed of faculty’ members who are 
especially competent with respect to the problem. This com- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility for making the 
preliminary investigations and formulating a tentative draft 
of a statement. If this is really regarded as preliminary, the 
plan will prove satisfactory, but there is serious danger that 
such a committee will do all of the work, and as a consequence 
the principal values of staff participation will be lost. 


O MATTER what plans the faculty adopts, a few preliminary 
meetings are necessary to determine the scope of the 
study and the basic principles involved. The following list of 
statements should be regarded as hypotheses for discussion, 
and not as principles to be followed. They are intended to 
stimulate discussion as to the content and procedures that are 
appropriate to the formulation of a philosophy of education 
for a school. After they are discussed and modified to the satis- 
faction of the group, the amended list of statements might be 
adopted by the faculty as a sort of working understanding and 
as a basis for allocating the various responsibilities. 


Definition —A philosophy of education always reflects the ideals of the 
culture out of which it grows. In our democratic society it is, therefore, 
based upon the fundamental ideals toward which we as a people are 
striving. In a real sense, a philosophy of education is an intelligent 
attempt to discover and make more significant the deeper meanings 
which give character to our distinctive way of life. It is the best possible 
interpretation of the ideals of our democratic society applied to the life 
of the school community. 

Ideals and nature of the culture——Since by definition the philosophy of 
education reflects the ideals of the culture out of which it grows, it is 
necessary to understand the nature of the culture. The nature and ideals 
of our culture may be discovered by an analysis and interpretation of the 
historic documents of our own and other democratic peoples; by an 
interpretation of historical movements, literature, and art; through 
an examination of the contributions of scientists (particularly biologists 
and anthropologists), philosophers, and sociologists; and through a study 
of the life of the immediate and wider community. 

Nature of the individual_—Since the purpose of a philosophy of education 
is to bring about changes primarily in the lives of individuals, and sec- 
ondarily in the life of the immediate and wider community, it must 
take account of the nature of the individual and his relationship to 
society. This calls for a study of what is now known about human 
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development, the stages of growth toward maturity, and the problems, 
interests, and c capacities of the individual—all with special reference to 
the particular school in which the philosophy operates. 

Nature of learning. 





If education is to be carried on effectively under 
this philosophy, the formulation of the philosophy will necessitate a study 
of the nature of the learning process. There must be a realization of 
the most efficient ways of learning the understandings, attitudes, abilities, 
and skills required of the kind of citizens who will be most likely to 
further the ideals of democratic living. The conception of mind and 
learning which is accepted will have profound implications for curric- 
ulum construction and teaching practices used in carrying out this purpose. 
Staff participation —The philosophy of education of a school should be 
the product of the common understandings of all of the professional 
personnel of the school arrived at by a rigorous application of the 
method of intelligence, rather than the expression of the administrative 
staff, or of a few people chosen by it. Only in this way can it vitally 
affect the life of the school and with consistency reflect the ideals of our 
democratic society. 

Community participation.—If the philosophy of the school is to give 
full recognition to the importance of the community in relation to the 
purposes ‘of the school, the community resources, material and personal, 
should be utilized as fully as possible in the development of that philos- 
ophy. This calls for a studied plan adapted to the peculiar demands of 
the local situation. 

Pupil participation The pupils of the school, at the maturity level at 
which they are capable of contributing effectively, should be utilized ; 
various stages of the development of the philosophy. The precise nature 
of this participation should be determined by the local situation. 
Implications for life of school and community.—In order that the school 
may function with maximum effectiveness, a consistent philosophy of 
education must be formulated and practiced. To eliminate the possi- 
bility of the school’s work in different areas being carried on at cross- 
purposes, the implications of the philosophy of education for the total 
life of the school—administration, buildings, equipment, books, curric- 
ulum and procedures, teacher-pupil relations, guidance, outcomes and 
their evaluation, articulation of various school units, and community 
attitudes and relationships, and so on—should be clearly indicated. 


1. fourth sequential step is studying the literature. If the 
general scope of the philosophy outlined in the previous 
section is accepted, a more or less exhaustive study of the litera- 
ture bearing upon the backgrounds and current conceptions of 
a philosophy for the secondary school should be made by the 
teaching staff (see bibliography on page 209). 
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HE fifth step is studying the local situation. If the data 
have not already been collected, a plan should be made 
for such studies as the following: 


Characteristics of the adolescent population and youth needs— 
1. The number that attend colleges and the types of institutions attended 
2. The number that are likely to stay in the immediate community and 

earn their living in local industrial and economic organizations 

. The holding power of the high school and the reasons for elimination 

. The financial aspects of high-school attendance 

. Community attitudes toward high-school attendance and graduation 

. Adolescent health and recreation 

. The moral and social attitudes of youth 

. Youth attitudes toward the school. The facts that are gathered should be 
compared with those shown by national studies of youth needs 

Data concerning the social and economic life in the community— 

. Employment opportunities and practice 

. Necessary preparation for skilled employment 

. Employer’s attitudes toward minority racial and religious groups 

. Social and religious organizations which influence youth 

. Community recreation 

. Standards of living 

. Population trends 

. Community attitudes toward education, morals, aesthetics, religion, poli- 
tics, government, and the economic system 

g. Pressure groups that affect the school program 


on an > Ww 
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These studies should be compared with and supplemented by 
studies such as those included in the bibliography (see page 209). 


oe a preliminary point of view is the next step 
in the series. Out of the foregoing studies should emerge 
a basic point of view which should then be implemented in 
terms of the local situation. As illustrations of possible basic 
points of view certain brief statements are presented here. They 
are intended to express the points of view of certain schools of 
American educators; they are not intended to express complete 
philosophies or to be appropriate for adoption im toto by a 
school. They should prove to be of value as hypotheses for 
study and discussion. They are restricted to various conceptions 
of the relation of the individual to society. For each point there 
are, of course, consistent interpretations of the nature of the 
individual and learning, and the réle of the school. In a 
general way, they all fall within the democratic framework: 
One group of American educators expounds a highly individualistic 
philosophy and emphasizes the natural inequality of individuals. Indi- 
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viduals are born unequal, and they remain unequal because they differ 
in intelligence, which is the chief measure of human worth. Each man 
should have opportunity to advance himself in direct relation to his 
intellectual ability and his character. The individual precedes society in 
importance, but the individuals most able in terms of their intellectual 
ability should be given the greatest opportunities, in order that they may 
provide the intellectual aristocracy necessary for effective leadership. 

Another group of contemporary American educators emphasizes the 
fact that although there are original inequalities in individuals, these are 
and should be reduced as they come under the influence of common 
civilizing forces in society. Equal opportunities are available to every 
individual. There is much concern for the extension and realization of 
opportunities for the elevation of the common man. The welfare of 
every individual is tied up with and subordinate to the welfare of society ; 
he must adapt and adjust himself to meeting the needs of a society 
integrated toward a common purpose. 

A third group of educators does not set up a dichotomy between 
individual and society but holds instead that society is an aggregation of 
unique individuals interacting dynamically with each other. Individuals 
co-operatively create the values of society, reconstructing them and the 
means for realizing them whenever they cease to be instruments for 
further human development. 

A fourth group of contemporary American educators agrees in a 
large measure with the group last mentioned in regard to the nature of 
our cultural ideals and the nature of the individual but stresses the fact 
that if societal and private individual values conflict in such a way that 
collective existence is threatened, individual values must be subordinated. 


ae seventh step is formulating the final statement of the 
philosophy of the school. Once the general point of view 
has been accepted by the faculty, the next step is to marshal 
all of the data and prepare a statement which has the general 
approval of the faculty. This statement should then be made 
the basis of discussion with the personnel of the various areas of 
the school, as well as with student and community groups. 
Such a series of steps leading to the final statement of the 
philosophy in fact constitute but the first step in the continuous 
process of revision which must be carried on if the philosophy 
is to function effectively in the life of the school. This revision 
can be provided for in various ways. Some schools will find it 
desirable to designate a standing committee charged with the 
responsibility of instituting periodic re-examinations of the 
school’s philosophy in the light of changes in school population 
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and in the social-economic situation in the community, and in 
view of the changes needed as the result of applying it to the 
life of the school. Other schools will find other means more 
suitable. In the continuous revision as in the original develop- 
ment, those procedures should be used which are most appro- 
priate in view of the conditions in the school and community. 
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Le National Council for the Social Studies and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals are 
sponsoring the publication of a series of pamphlets titled “Prob- 
lems in American Life,” another resource in unit materials for 
social-studies teachers. Each pamphlet comprises a 15,000- 
word analysis of a social problem and specific suggestions for 
dealing with it in the secondary school. Each is prepared by 
two or more specialists. The following five pamphlets have 
recently been published. War: The Causes, Effects, and Con- 
trol of International Violence; Making Our Government E ffi- 
cient: Public Administration in the United States; Population: 
Problems and Trends of Our Changing Population; Public 
Opinion in War and Peace: How Americans Make Up T heir 
Minds; International Organization after the War: Roads to 
World Security. Additional units will soon be ready including: 
America’s Schools, Urban and Rural Living, Politics in Action, 
and The Health of a Nation. By virtue of a subsidy from the 
General Education Board for the production of these units, the 
pamphlets may be purchased at less than cost. The price of a 
single copy is $.30. Four copies may be had for $1.00. They 
may be ordered from either of the sponsoring organizations at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


An Experiment in Selective 
Acceleration 
By KENNETH M. PETERSON 


HE majority of current programs of acceleration are 

either required of all students, as in medicine, or at the 

option of each student, with little attempt at systematic 
selection of the most able or guidance with regard to individual 
needs and circumstances. As might be expected, such haphazard 
acceleration has often been not satisfactory. The purpose of the 
practical investigation reported in this paper was to see whether 
acceleration based on careful selection and guidance might give 
better outcomes. 

A total of 488 Freshmen entered the College of Education, 
Ohio State University in the summer and autumn quarters of 
1942." In selecting cases for possible acceleration the first 
requirement was a score at or above the 70th percentile on the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination, which is given to all 
students at entrance. Of the 488 Freshmen, 186 so scored. 
The adviser of each of the 186 students was next asked whether 
acceleration was to be recommended; in 18 cases acceleration 
was considered not desirable. The Student Health Service was 
also asked to note any student whose health record was such as 
to make acceleration inadvisable; in some instances a special 
examination was given. Tour students were eliminated from 
the list because of poor health. The remaining 164 were asked 
to attend a meeting early in the autumn quarter, when the pro- 
posed program was presented; 149 attended and the 15 absen- 
tees were reached through their advisers. 

The students were told that they had been selected on the 
basis of ability, health, and judgment of advisers as capable of 
acceleration. Two major types of acceleration were recognized: 
a student might carry 20 or more hours of class work instead 
of the usual 16, or he might have the usual class load and in 
addition a job requiring at least 20 hours of work a week. A 
student might also attend college during the summer and might 
obtain credit by examination. Those students who thought they 


1The writer is obligated to Junior Dean Love for the suggestion of the problem and 
Juni gE F 

first plans. The experiment is part of a program of research regarding acceleration in the 

Bureau of Educational Research under the general direction of S. L. Pressey. 
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might like to accelerate in some way were asked to talk over 
the matter with their advisers. 


A expected, some of the 56 students who did not enter 
the accelerated program had the conventional mind-set— 
“four years, summers off, and graduate in June.” Five thought 
they were too young, and 4 said that they were too active in 
extra-curricular affairs. The parents of 7 students were insistent 
that four years were necessary to obtain the “full benefit of 


TABLE I 


REpPoRT OF THE 164 SUPERIOR STUDENTs WHo WERE 
ELIGIBLE FOR ACCELERATION 


| 








| Men | Women 
(1) (z) | (3) 
Did not accelerate progress................ 20. 36 
Reasons for not accelerating: | 
Schedule too crowded ........:......... 3 
Too young, parents objected, not enough | 
NOME Fos acs ees es Gee ag eas a iahe eT sis 8 22 
Afraid of low “marks hats sateen rase I 3 
Left school, transferred, drafted . so Il 8 
Started acceleration but dropped program be- 
fore end of spring quarter..... Se 13 21 
Reasons for not continuing: | 
Desited better marks. ....... 5200 cen ees 5 
Load too heavy R ; Baa | 1 | 11 
Left school, transfered, drafted. ....... is | 2 
Illness .... fle 3 
Continued acceleration ‘through s spring y quarter: | 
Took 20 or more college hours. . 5 | 41 
Took 16 or more college hours plus a job | | 
of 20 or more hours a week 5 | 23 
Total ee : 43 | 121 


college.” Some transferred to another college, some were 


drafted, and others dropped out of the University. A group of 
108 actually entered the program. 

The first question naturally is the number of students who 
stayed with the program, and the reasons for dropping out if 
they did so. Table I summarizes the experiment through the 
school year. 

Approximately two-thirds of the women considered eligible 
for acceleration began the program, and half of them continued 
through the spring quarter. Twenty-two of the initial 43 men 
were drafted before the end of the spring quarter; of the 21 
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men who remained in school, again about half (10 men) 
remained with the program. 


— the next question concerns the effect of the 
extra load on the quality of academic work. Two types 
of evidence on this matter were gathered. In Table II the 
academic records of 71 accelerated students can be compared 
with those of 47 students who were above the 7oth percentile 
on the psychological test, and who continued in college through 
the spring quarter without accelerating.” 

The difference between the average point-hour ratios’ be- 
tween the two groups suggests that the accelerated group had 
an initial superiority in motivation or previous preparation. The 

TABLE Il 


ScHOLAsTiIc STANDING ExpREssED as PointT-Hour Ratio oF 
ACCELERATED VERSUS NONACCELERATED SUPERIOR STUDENTS 








Point-Hour Ratio 


Accelerates | Nonaccelerates | Difference 


(4) 

Number of etudents.........] FE | @ bf acen. 
Autumn quarter*........... 87 
WHERE: QUNEIRE 6 65: 5.6:5:6-3:00 .07 
Spring quarter........... 20 
Cumulative point- -hour ratio at 

end of spring quarter...... 14 
Average credit-hours accumu- | 

lated at end of spring quarter 8 


* Before the students were accelerated. 


average of the nonaccelerated group was slightly lower in the 
winter quarter than it was in the fall quarter. The difference 
between its averages for the winter and spring quarters is almost 
equal to the initial difference between the two groups. The 
average point-hour ratio of the accelerated group decreased 
slightly in the winter and spring quarters below the average of 
the fall quarter. In the spring quarter although the average 
point-hour ratio of each group had fallen, the difference in the 
averages of the two groups is slightly more than it was in the 
fall quarter. 

The accelerates did almost as well in the winter and spring 


? Table II omits a few students who entered in the summer of 1942, and so does not 
agree in number of cases with Table I. 
* The point-hour ratio is the quotient found by dividing the number of credit-hours 


into the number of credit-points, a mark of A being worth 4 points per credit-hour; B, 3; 
C, 23 D, t; and &, @. 
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quarters as they had done in the autumn, and in the spring 
quarter increased slightly their superiority over the nonaccel- 
erated. In two quarters the accelerates, however, had gained 
an average of $ hours—half a quarter credit. One ’student took 
25 hours of class work, and several gained extra credit by pass- 
ing courses by examination; in one way or another 13 students 
each gained mpre than 15 hours or one quarter of extra credit 
in the two quarters. Two students gained over 30 extra hours 
or two quarters extra; one of these totaled 42 extra hours. 


TABLE III 
JuDGMENTs OF FRESHMEN WomeEN REsPECTING ACCELERATION EXPRESSED 
PERCENTAGES OF THE INpIcaTED Groups 










aes ACCELERATES 
| > ra 
| FRESHMEN Increased Load Normal 
| ,. WoMEN | with No Work | Load and Job 


| (200 women) 


(38 women) (18 women) 





| 
() (2) | G3) 
Social life limited ....... S650 heel Bik 
Member of no organization. | 23 13 28 
Health under par........... 2 £aceeh Sos 
Fatigued most of the time.. 3 6 
Feels self too young........ 2 
School load heavier than desirable under | 
normal conditions ............ ean 14 | 24 6 
Could take more school work... 3 13 6 
Acceleration in general is undesirable 9 2 
Would like to return to an accelerated | 
program after the war..... oh 58 66 44 
Spent over 15 hours a week: | 
MURMRIONE, oleccre) Sls Se Rk eeatee SG 20 8 100 
ROMO PMN ges fs os cacy sasG2 ean. 6 808 55 66 | 55 
Spent over § hours a week in: 
Leisure reading 15 | 26 3 
Exercise or ‘eports............. a8 21 34 2 
Dates and social affairs........ 56 61 33 
Have had no work experience 16 | 21 





A second check on quality of work was obtained by com- 
paring the scores on objective examinations in educational psy- 
chology taken by most students in the spring of the Freshman 
year. Test A was taken by 38 accelerated and 141 nonaccelerated 
students and Test B, which was much easier, by 28 accelerates 
and 152 nonaccelerates. The average scores expressed as per- 
centages of questions answered correctly are as follows: 

Accelerates Nonaccelerates 
Re@ A ...... 59 55 
Test B . 81 77 
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On both tests accelerated students averaged slightly higher. 
In short, what evidence there is indicates no falling off 
quality of academic work. 

The most serious charge against acceleration is not that 
students cannot do the extra work, but rather that in doing it 
they endanger health and unduly limit recreation, leisure read- 
ing, and social life. To survey these issues, 200 Freshmen 
women—accelerate and nonaccelerate—were asked in the mid- 
dle of the spring quarter to fill out a questionnaire regarding 
such matters. Table III shows the percentages of women in 
each of the three designated groups who expressed opinions on 
the selected topics taken from the extensive questionnaire. 

The first row of percentages shows that none of the stu- 
dents who were accelerated by taking more than the usual 
number of college classes and were not employed complained 
of a limitation in social life. Fewer of them belonged to no 
student organization than was the case when all Freshmen 
students—accelerated and nonaccelerated combined (see Col- 
umn 2)—as well as the employed accelerated students (see 
Column 4) were considered. None of the accelerates and but 
2 per cent of the nonaccelerates considered health under par, 
but 6 per cent of students with jobs felt chronically fatigued. 
Neither accelerated group complained of feeling too young (as 
a matter of fact the median chronological ages of the acceler- 
ated and nonaccelerated groups were almost exactly the same). 
Twenty-four per cent of those taking heavy school work but 
no job thought the load heavier than was desirable; neverthe- 
less, a substantial number felt that they could manage a yet 
heavier load. Moreover, a smaller percentage of accelerates— 
either group—than of unidentified 'reshmen women felt accel- 
eration to be undesirable and larger percentages of the acceler- 
ates would like an accelerated program after the war. If the 
students’ statements regarding use of time may be trusted, 
leisure reading and exercise are more general in both accelerated 
groups than in the unidentified group, and the students with 
extra class work but no job seem to have slightly more time for 
social life, while those with jobs have less. 


N sHoRT, the picture in this study is that of a group of stu- 
dents handling a load beyond the average with little damage 
to themselves as regards health, use of leisure time, or partici- 
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pation in extra-curricular activities. This conclusion is supported 
by the consensus of the individual interviews which the writer 
had with each accelerated student near the close of the spring 
quarter. In fact, most of the accelerated students seemed to 
enjoy the program. They found it a stimulating challenge, and 
they were thrilled to find that they could do more than they 
had heretofore realized. 

The study thus shows that a group of students selected on 
the basis of tested ability, health, and judgment of adviser as 
capable of doing more than the average work were in fact 
able to do this work satisfactorily. A considerable proportion 
stayed with the program—a fact which in itself is some evidence 
of their own judgment of its value—and they gained in two 
quarters about a half-quarter of credit. Most should be able, 
if they continue in the program, to graduate in three years 
instead of four. Their academic work was as good as the work 
of nonaccelerated students, as indicated by class marks and 
scores on objective tests in one course. 

The number of accelerated students is relatively small and 
the period of time (two quarters) is short. The conclusion must 
thus be regarded as tentative—that guided acceleration can be 
satisfactory. It seems reasonable to suppose, however, that it 
might be made still more satisfactory. There was resistance to 
overcome on the part of faculty, students, and parents. The 
conventional practice tended to make students hesitate to do 
extra work and anxious regarding consequences when they did. 
Devices for acceleration were crude—primarily simply extra 
work—but there might have been many more courses passed 
by examination, and other special means with which to experi- 
ment. In short, there seems warrant for more trial of guided 
acceleration with hope for yet better success. [Vol. XXII, No. 8] 


7 FF 


TUDENTs at Ohio State University recently completed a 
large and urgent job of transcribing records for the Engi- 
neering Maintenance Division of the Army. When officials of 
the Army Depot in Columbus requested certain accounting 
firms to undertake the work, they were told that it would be 
impossible to do so large a job within the brief time allotted. 
University students, however, completed the project in about 
a week, much sooner than was thought possible. 


The Significance of First-Year 
College Marks 


By RUTH T. LEHMAN 


VEN though marks are not the only measure of a stu- 
k, dent’s success, they continue to be one of the most 

important determiners of his remaining in college and 
in some cases of his admission to a professional curriculum. 
Hence, careful interpretation of marks is essential in any 
program of student guidance. 

A recent study in the School of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University, gives objective data on this point. The study 
was based on the academic records of the students in the gradu- 
ating classes of the four consecutive years 1938 to 1941 who 
had had all of their work in the School of Home Economics. 
Scholastic records were noted at the close of the first, third, 
and sixth quarters of residence, and these data were studied in 
relation to their significance as indicators of final achievement 
and as predictors of graduation. 

The correlations of first-, third-, and sixth-quarter point- 
hour ratios each with the final cumulative point-hour ratio were 
.66, .80, and .88, respectively. Thus first-quarter marks were 
least indicative of the final achievement of these students as 
Seniors, while the average attained by the close of the fresh- 
man year was almost as significant as was that of the sophomore. 

The value of third-quarter marks in indicating final achieve- 
ment is further shown in Table I which gives the distribution 
of marks at certain significant levels rather than in the equal 
class-intervals which were used in determining correlations. In 
this table a mark of A has a value of 4 points; B, 3 points, and 
so on. It is evident from these data that a third-quarter point- 
hour ratio of 2.5 or higher was practical assurance of a final 
average in the highest brackets; 2.0 to 2.49, of marks in the 
middle range; and for the few Seniors who were below 2.0 as 
Freshmen, a final average little higher than the 1.8 required 
for graduation. Apparently the student may be expected to 
have struck her scholastic stride by the close of her first year. 

Comparison of third-quarter achievement of the group 
of graduates with that of the entire class of Freshmen enter- 
ing in the autumn quarter four years earlier (1934 to 1937, 
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inclusive) indicates that a point-hour ratio of 2.0 was in reality 
a discriminating level for predicting later graduation of these 
students. Twenty-six per cent of all Freshmen fell below 2.0, 
while only 8 per cent of the group later making up the senior 
class had a third-quarter average below this point. Evidently 
few students who fell below 2.0 as Freshmen may be expected 
to continue in the department until graduation. At least this 
would seem to follow with students similar in ability to those 
included in this study and pursuing a similar curriculum. 
TABLE I 
THE FRESHMAN SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF GRADUATES CoMPARED 


witH THEIR Fina, CumMuLatIvE Pornt-Hour Ratio 











Pomttoue Ratio Number Final Cumulative Point-Hour Ratio 
os er he see _| 1.80- | 2.00- | 2.25- | 2.50- | 3.00- | 3-50- 
uird Quarter Students OG 2.2 2.49 2.99 3-49 | 4.00 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) 
at ae ees 
3-50-4.00 8 | + 4 
3-00-3.49 32 I 9 21 I 
2.50-2.99 57 I I 50 | a7 
2.25-2.49 47 6 22 19 | 
2.00—2.2 45 14 22 9 | 
1.80-1.99 9 2 cr P32 
Below 1.80 9 4 4 I | 


a 


Such findings would seem to be of value to the adviser : 
counseling students in the department concerned. Used 1 
conjunction with other factors they may be a means of behing 
the student in conference to analyze her difficulties, capacities, 
and limitations in a realistic fashion. The purpose of such 
analysis should be to help the undeniably weak student find 
some field in which she can succeed, to encourage the average 
student, and to challenge the one of superior ability. 

[Vol. XXII, No. 8] 





Total oe 207 7 29 
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HE current edition of the “Faculty Manual of Antioch 

College” is a pocket-size booklet giving information about 
various aspects of the work of the College primarily for the 
benefit of new faculty members. On request to the College, 
copies are available to other interested persons who will find 
it a useful source of information concerning the distinctive 
program and administration of the institution, 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Education on the International Scene 


T Is encouraging to note that leaders in this and other coun- 
tries are alive to the need for education to play a more 
important international réle than it has in the past, and are 

actively working to bring this about. This is shown by numer- 
ous recent events. One of the most important is the appearance 
of the booklet, Education and the People’s Peace, which was 
prepared by a special subcommittee of the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations of the National Education Association, and 
issued by the Educational Policies Commission. 

In this booklet the creation at an early date of a United 
Nations Council on Educational Policy is proposed. After the 
cessation of hostilities, the functions of the Council would be 
taken over by a permanent international agency for education. 
This agency would “give assistance and leadership in the field 
of intellectual co-operation,” serve as a clearing house for 
studies and data on educational subjects, study textbooks, 
syllabi, and teaching materials to determine their probable 
effect on world peace, formulate and work for the improvement 
of educational standards, promote student and teacher travel 
and exchange, provide for advanced study of comparative edu- 
cation, and encourage the teaching of international understand- 
ing. It would not have any authority over the educational 
system of any country but would work through investigation, 
publicity, and recommendation. 

These proposals are excellent; they represent educational 
statesmanship of a high order. The booklet deserves careful 
study by educators and citizens in general. 

In line with the recommendations of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission was action taken by the International Education 
Assembly which met at Harpers Ferry on September 14-18. 
This assembly was a group of educators from 29 foreign nations 
and 30 groups in the United States, which met at the invi- 
tation of the American Liaison Committee for International 
Education, of which Dean Kefauver of Stanford University 
is chairman. None of the participants officially represented his 
government, 
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After three days of deliberation, the Assembly made public 
its recommendations to the authorities of the United Nations. 
These call for the creation of an international organization for 
education and cultural development, which would have three 
great jobs: to help rebuild the education of the Axis countries, 
to help rebuild the education of war-devastated countries, and to 
launch a world-wide long-range program for world citizenship. 

Each of these jobs is not only highly important but ex- 
tremely complex and difficult. Only educational statesmanship 
of the highest order will be adequate to deal with any of them. 
Obviously they are closely interrelated. Each deserves extended 
comment; there is space here to deal only with the first. 

The reconstruction of education in Axis countries, particu- 
larly in Germany, will not only be the most acute problem 
facing the victorious allies, but what is done with respect to 
it will have important consequences for the success of any long- 
range program of education for international-mindedness. If 
Germany is not again to become a menace to world peace as 
soon as she has recovered from the defeat and devastation of 
the present war, a radical reconstruction of her educational 
system and program is necessary. In that country a whole 
generation has been systematically and effectively indoctrinated 
with the psychology of national gangsterism. There can be no 
hope for permanent international justice and peace as long as 
a large and powerful nation is dominated by such ideas. And 
just as these ideas were inculcated by education, so education 
must undertake the task of replacing them by ideas worthy of 
civilized people. 

Some people, recognizing this fact, advocate that the United 
Nations take over completely the German educational system 
after the war and retain control until the German people have 
been re-educated. But such a procedure would defeat its own 
purpose. If Germany is to be effectively educated for life in a 
peaceful, decent, civilized world, it must do the job itself. The 
task of the United Nations is to help the Germans do this. 

While the task will be extremely difficult, there are factors 
which make it not impossible. Complete military defeat will 
be very effective in disillusioning those who have been led to 
believe that just as they are masters of Germany today, they 
will be masters of the world tomorrow. It is only the younger 
group in Germany that has been reared under the Nazi régime. 
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While many of the middle-aged and older Germans have 
accepted the Nazi doctrines, at least they have had experience 
with other ways of life and education. Furthermore, Germany 
has not only a tradition of Prussian militarism but also a great 
tradition of liberalism and humanism. Kant, Goethe, and 
Thomas Mann are just as German as Bismarck, Nietzsche, and 
Hitler. 

After the defeat of Germany, the occupation authorities 
would have for a time to exercise strict control of schools and 
other educational agencies. But as rapidly as possible they 
should recruit German teachers and administrators who can and 
will work for civilization rather than barbarism, and assist in 
the development of textbooks and other teaching materials 
based largely on the fine things in the German tradition. As 
rapidly as is safe, responsibility should be placed in the hands 
of the Germans. If the United Nations and the proposed inter- 
national educational agency move along these lines they will 
promote, not only the effective re-education of the German 
people, but also the cause of world justice and peace. 

R. H. E. 


> 2s 


“2 Council on Co-operation in Teacher Education held a 
two-weeks conference last summer at the University of 
Wisconsin. A total of fifty-four men and women were in attend- 
ance, representing all but one of the fifteen national organiza- 
tions included in the council. The purposes of the conference 
were: to provide a setting against which the several organiza- 
tions could evaluate their programs as they relate to teacher 
education and plan individual and co-operative projects for the 
future, and to discover ways in which individuals in different 
positions and types of institutions can help each other in improv- 
ing teacher education. During the first week the delegates met 
in five discussion groups each dealing with a phase of teacher 
education; evenings were given to a presentation of the pro- 
gram and publications of the Commission on Teacher Education 
and consultation with staff members. During the second week 
the delegates met by organizations to consider the implications 
for the programs of the first week’s discussions. At the closing 
sessions each organization reported on the recommendations its 
delegates had drawn up. 











GK READINGS 85 
Books to Read 


Readings in the Foundations of Education. Prepared by Division I, Founda- 
tions of Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1941. Vol. I, xxiv-+1oo1 pp.; Vol. II, xxxviii+-672 pp. 

These volumes do effectively what they are intended to do. They bring 
together into relatively brief compass materials selected from a wide variety of 
sources. Indeed, their chief reason for being is that they make is possible for 
“nearly two thousand students a year” to have contact with a range of readings 
that would otherwise be inaccessible. These readings were developed in rela- 
tionship to the course, Foundations of Education given at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which has taken its present form as a result of the 
co-operative efforts of several departments that formerly worked independently 
in meeting the “foundations requirement” of the institution. 

It is quite likely that the major significance of these volumes is to be found 
in the attitudes now held by those whose joint efforts brought them into being. 
Admittedly, volumes of this sort would not be produced were we able to 
extend library facilities without reference to budgets. None of us work under 
such circumstances, and this may be an advantage. In this instance, it made it 
necessary for individuals to share their special knowledge in order to develop 
a wider organization of knowledge that would be relevant to a common 
problem. Out of the compulsion to face up to specific common problems we 
may learn to appreciate that here is to be found the truly democratic way 
of working. 

The readings that are presented are important. They touch life signifi- 
cantly at its many points of complexity; and, in so doing, they demonstrate 
that education must bear upon its world in directional terms if it is to be 
worth its salt. They are more important, however, in their capacity as the 
representative of a co-operative effort to give knowledge work to do in the 


creation of a better world. 
H. Gorvon HuttrFisH 


Tutte, Haroip Saxe, “How Motives Are Educated.”” Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan: Edwards Brothers, 1941. xi-+-201 pp. (Lithographed) 

Harold J. Laski once asked the American public why it was that its young 
men cared so little for political life. He had discovered in teaching them that 
these young men suffered from no lack of political knowledge. What he failed 
to locate was a concern on their part to be active participants in political life. 

This volume is addressed to the problem which Laski’s query posed. It 
undertakes to ferret out the play of motivation in behavior and to demonstrate 
that motive is itself educable. The book itself is strongly motivated. As the 
author says of his position: “The psychology that puts motivation at the center 
and treats intelligence as a tool to be used in realizing goals is indeed revolu- 
tionary. But it promises the kind of revolution which everyone will like 
because, when socially conditioned and integrated, everyone will prefer the 


better order!” (page 195) 
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The author makes liberal and effective use of cartoons, pictures, and illus- 
trations in an effort to achieve clarity. These all help, though the too obvious 
effort to achieve simplicity in the writing itself does not. We may hope that 
in a later edition, since this one is termed “experimental,” this fault will be 
corrected. 

Moreover, one reader at least, would like to see the entire position re- 
examined. Tuttle is right: “Motivation cannot be studied in isolation.” He 
is also right in insisting that it can be studied when viewed as an element in 
a total pattern of behaving. The difficulty is that, once he has carefully 
examined the element, he does not bring into being a unified pattern, although 
the intent to do so is clear. It is one thing to discover that knowledge has not 
established motives. It is another to deny that knowledge has any bearing 
upon them. It is one thing to view reflective thinking as an instrument in the 
service of motives. It is something else again to assume that motives exist in 
an area that reflection cannot penetrate and transform. 

The general emphases presented here are, however, important ones. 
Schools and social institutions generally will do well to ponder them. 

H. Gorpvon Hut risu 


SnypER, Louise L., editor. Handbook of Civilian Defense. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942. xviii+194 pp. 

Only the general lack of public enthusiasm for wide-range preparation for 
civilian defense keeps some such book as the Handbook of Civilian Defense 
from the current reading of most American households. Just one spectacular 
enemy air raid would send its sales booming. In this convenient pocket-size 
book there is concise, practical, and expert information not only concerning 
protection of life and property in event of air attack, but also concerning 
contributions which all] citizens can make to community safety and efficiency 
of national war effort. 

Total war brings the public easily and continually within its scope, and in 
organization for civilian defense there is a place for everybody. ‘The Office of 
Civilian Defense in Washington has set up fifteen groups of services, each with 
an identifying arm-band symbol, and how Americans like that! But Americans 
do not like so well the personal discipline required to know the duties of those 
service groups. 

To know the simple rules of conduct in an air attack, to remain calm, to 
proceed in orderly manner to a designated shelter, to obey blackout rules, to 
keep away from windows, and to refrain from using telephones, is basic com- 
mon sense. To know the nature and operation of demolition bombs, fire 
bombs, and poison gas is less basic, but to have at hand simple information 
about how they may be effectively handled is the duty of every citizen who 
would be prepared to defend his home and his community in an emergency. 
First-aid principles, conservation of materials, and proper nutrition are impor- 
tant in war, but a working knowledge of them by every individual is a valuable 
community asset at all times. 

The editor of the Handbook of Civilian Defense has used simple educa- 
tional techniques in compiling this book, and has made it an effective textbook 
for the busy citizen and a valuable guide for organizers of civilian defense efforts. 

Howarp Dwicut SMiTH 
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Brown, Wituiam B.; Stewart, Maxwe.u S.; anp Myer, Water E. 
America in a World at War. New York: Silver Burdette Company, 1942. 
vii+328 pp. 

The 321 pages of this book deal with the questions: For what are we 
fighting? How can we win? What kind of enduring peace do we want? and 
What can we do to help? The book is splendidly illustrated with many photo- 
graphs and drawings and apparently is written for the junior— or senior—high 
school age. About one-third of the book is of value at any time. The balance 
is chiefly of value during the next two or three years. The poorest chapter is 
one dealing with civilian participation, and a close second is perhaps the 
thirteenth chapter which deals with planning for a postwar period. Neither 
chapter is complimentary to the author. I have read about nine such books 
in the last few weeks. I would say this averages fairly well with most of them. 
All seem a little too general to be of much value. The chapter on “The 
Changing Strategy of Modern Warfare” starts well and seems to promise to 
go some place, but it soon breaks down into generalizations. Treatment of 
global warfare is amateurish. 

This book is not specific and factual enough with ideas to make any new 
and real contribution to the literature on this subject. It is a general treatment 
of democracy and citizenship without any new angles or a decisive, original 


approach. E. E. Lewis 


Cansy, Henry SEIDEL, AND OpppyckE, JoHN Baker. Handbook of English 
Usage. New York: Macmillan Company, 1942. ix-++-369 pp. 

Ostensibly written to serve as an aid to final review in the last years of 
high school, there is no reason why the Handbook of English Usage should 
not serve adequately also as a textbook or reference handbook for many college 
freshman courses. 

Its make-up is conventional, the paragraphs being numbered in boldface 
type and signified at the tops of the pages, while a reference chart on the 
inside back cover provides a convenient index. Each section of explanatory 
material is followed by practice exercises, well constructed though printed in 
type too small for the easiest reading. 

The book is divided into ten chapters. The first, “Words and the Dic- 
tionary,” discusses the different vocabulary levels, and dresses up the usual 
glossary of usage under the titles of “Dictional Demons” and “Dictional 
Don’ts.” In “Spelling, Syllabication, Pronunciation” there is one particularly 
helpful page of suggested devices for the curing of common spelling con- 
fusions. Definitions of technical terms could be somewhat reduced in the 
“Brief Review of Grammar” and “Sentences, Phrases, Clauses.” A large pro- 
portion of “Qualities of Expression,” the discussion of effective sentence 
structure, is properly devoted to illustrative exercises. In “Punctuation and 
Miscellaneous Techniques” the claims of both the open and the closed punctu- 
ators are justly recognized, although the number of rules might well be 
condensed. The chapters on “Outlining” and “Letter Writing” cover their 
subjects with sufficient completeness, but “Paragraphing” is too briefly treated 
for a thorough composition course. “Using the Library” explains the Dewey 
Decimal System and the use of the card catalogue, avoiding, however, the 
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techniques of research and the mechanics of footnoting. The final chapter, 
“Reports,” is definitely on the high-school, not the college level, its significant 
feature being a suggested form for book reports. 

The attitude reflected in the book is in general that of the modern though 


conservative grammarian. a a 


Formerly Ohio State University 


Tuackston, Joun A.; Gray, WENDELL L.; anp CaMPBELL, Rutu. Help, 
Professor! Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 1942. xi-+-237 pp. 
This book might be described as a primer in parent education. The entire 
content of the book is a series of conversations between a genial, but very 
wise, professor and a group of mothers and fathers of a typical village. The 
chapter headings have an informal flavor—Enchanted Gateways,” “Sugar 
and Spice and Everything Nice,” and “The Pot O’ Gold.” At the beginning 
of each chapter there is a little verse, of which the following is typical: 
And what do we seek in the world so wide? 
And where do our efforts tend? 
How can we be sure that a happy land 
Will be at our journey’s end? (page 74) 

At the end of each chapter are questions for discussion and questions for 
parents. The obvious intention of the authors has been to present the facts of 
child development in a simple and readable style. Sections of the book seem 
to this reviewer extremely juvenile. The authors underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the average parent. However, there may be groups of parents who 
are looking for this kind of simplification of valuable information in the field 
of child psychology and family life. It is difficult to believe that this book 
could be used successfully as a college textbook or reference book, as the editor 


suggests in the Preface. Aenea Shion 


Columbus, Ohio 
Bossinc, Netson L. Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. xviii-++779 pp. 

This book is a revision of the original text published in 1935. This 
revision includes new bibliographical material, a more extended treatment on 
the unit of instruction, and attention to the newer concept of evaluation. A 
chapter has been added on radio. 

Mr. Bossing approaches the problem of teaching in the secondary school 
through five units. In the first, “Basic Considerations for Secondary School 
Methods,” he effectively points out that methods to be sound must be much 
more than a “bag of tricks.” Unless methods are utilized to put into practice 
an adequate philosophy of education, the results will fall short. Unit II takes 
up management techniques of the classroom and emphasizes the importance of 
the teacher’s personality. Unit III describes various teaching techniques such 
as instructional planning, the assignment, the review, the question, illustrative 
materials, and the radio. An emphasis is made throughout that the skillful 
teacher must be adept in employing a variety of techniques in respect to any 
particular situation. 

Unit IV gives emphasis to the problem method and its importance for 
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students in a secondary school in a democracy. To focus attention on the 
importance of the problem-solving approach he suggests that the teacher con- 
sider that he is using it only if it occupies the time of the student for a major 
part of the class hour and is on a mental plane. The reviewer hopes that no 
reader will interpret this to mean that the teacher should not stimulate students 
to apply the problem solving technique to their everyday personal and social 
problems, however small they may seem to be. 

Unit V treats evaluation. Emphasis is given to objectivity, reliability, and 
validity as criteria of a good evaluation instrument. The problem of school 
marks is considered, and mention is made of the trend toward evaluation of 
growth in personal traits rather than mere subject-matter mastery. 

Some readers will be disappointed that this book on methods does not give 
more recognition to the importance of adolescent development and its implica- 
tions for teaching procedures. Others may wish that more concrete illustrations 
taken from actual school situations had been used. The book should be a 


valuable help, however, to all teachers. 
P : Rosert S. GiLcHRIsT 


In Paper Covers 


Geyer, Donatp L.; Huccerr, ALBerr J.; aND MarsHati, Donatp K. 
“Current Issues in Education.” Chicago: Werkman’s Book House, 1942. 
vili+-92 pp. (Mimeographed and in paper covers) 

The book aims to examine some proposed educational methods of further- 
ing the realization of certain democratic ideals. Its four parts and nine chap- 
ters deal successively with propaganda and indoctrination, the evaluation of 
instruction, Federal aid to education, and a proposal to revive mediaeval 
education. Each chapter concludes with some questions for discussion and 
a bibliography. 

Students beginning their study of the various issues discussed should find 
the brief accounts interesting and stimulating. The chapter on straight and 


crooked thinking is especially well illustrated. Janes D. Ture 


P: Lamspa THETA a national association of women in 
education has announced two awards of $400 each for 
research on professional problems of women. A study may be 
submitted by any individual whether or not engaged at present 
in educational work. The final report of the completed research 
must be submitted by August 1, 1944, and the awards will be 
made not later than September 15, 1944. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Miss May Seagoe, chairman, Committee on 
Studies and Awards, University of California at Los Angeles. 





